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JEWISH. EMANCIPATION UNDER THE LATE 

As the mercantile man balances his accounts and determines his position 

jn the commercial world at the expiration of each year, so does the 

close of each Parliamentary session serve as a day of reckoning for 

politicians—as a landmark in the ocean of time, from which they may | 

look back upon the campaign that has been fought, and count the profit — 
or loss which their respective principles have sustained. But as, in the 

one instance, a panic in the money market, a succession of reverses, or — 

any one of the thousand causes that are ever in action to impede the _ 
- march of commerce, may render an immediate statement of affairs im- 


perative; so, in the other, a crisis may at any moment supervene, and | 


by at once arresting the wheels of the political machine, demand a pre- 
mature account of the prospects of the belligerent parties. Some such 


a crisis we are now passing through; and Friday, the 20th of February, | 


is the red-letter day in the Parliamentary almanac which marks the 

birth of the new state of things. eh 

Forming an integral portion of the nation, respectable alike by our 
position, our influence, our numbers, and our wealth, the Jews cannot 


Yemain unaffected by any change at the helm of affairs ; and since the | 


events of the last few days are calculated to be of some importance to 
us, there could not be a more fitting opportunity for casting a retro-_ 
spective glance at the progress which Jewish emancipation has made 
under the recent administration. Upwards of five years have elapsed 
since Baron Rothschild was elected to represent the City of Londo in 
the House of Commons; and to mark their sense of the extreme im- 
portance of the principle they thus supported, his constituents returned 
the Premier, Lord John Russell, as his colleague, upon the distinct 
understanding that the removal of Jewish disabilities was to form one of 
the prominent measures of the session. It was hailed with applause at 
the hustings, it was carried unanimously at public meetings, it was sup- 
ported by the greater portion—and that the most respectable—of the 


metropolitan and provincial press: petitions in its favour flowed up | 


abundantly from.every important borough in the kingdom, far more 
humerously and influentially signed than those sent up in opposition: 
aud, finally, the Commons passed it by a triumphant majority. So far 
all was well, but here its successful career was stopped; the Lords 
_ ‘Teversed the decision of the lower house, the bill was thrown out, and 
the once-discomfited bigots now rejoicingly re-echoed the threadbare 
cry, ‘‘ Thank God, we have a house of Lords!” Another session came 
on; again the battle of toleration was fought; again it was victorious 
in one house, to be once more defeated in the other. The spirit of. the 
English people was roused; they were determined to struggle to the 
last: another borough returned a Jewish member, and two of the first 
cities in the kingdom preferred an inadequate representation in Parlia-— 
ment, to a sacrifice of the principle they had so nobly maintained. But 
Ministers had by this time become lukewarm in the cause; other cares 
‘engrossed their attention—they were battling for their very existence. 
| ‘The Opposition, Anteus-like, gathered renewed strength each time it 
‘Was thrown to the ground; and the administration, quietly strove to 
shelve the question of Jewish emancipation until they had steered the 


in our favour. 


bark of government into smoother waters. Meantime, the newly- 
elected member, weary of delay, and regardless of the prospect of self- 
inflicted penalties, boldly took his seat, and openly voted in debate. 
Petrified at his moral courage, for a time none came forward to check 
him, until at length one, bolder than the rest, summoned him before a — 


legal tribunal, with whom the decision as to the lawfulness of his. votes 


still remains. The administration, long-time tottering, now betrayed 
evident symptoms of a speedy fall; and, as a fitting conclusion to so 
impotent a career, its final production was a bill for Reform, to the last 


| clause of which, among various odds and ends—the disjecta membra of 


the body politic—was tacked a measure in support of that principle 
which its policy had from the first professed to consider as among the 
most important questions that would come under its consideration. We 
do not presume to blame the last ministry; it is now, with its faults 
and weaknesses, “in the tomb of all the Capulets;’’ but it must. he 
admitted, that some degree of consistency, a little less profession and a 
little more practice, would have unquestionably increased its respecta- — 
bility, and rendered its exit rather more dignified. __ “i 
Upon the whole, during the recent government, the balance is decidedly _ 
We will not pause to inquire whether we have cansé to 
be grateful for this to those who were in office, or to the power of public 
opinion, which was so forcibly and so repeatedly expressed in our behalf. 
It may be asked, what have we gained? Briefly, thus much. A know- 
ledge that the great bulk of the nation is desirous of conferring upon us 


| a full participation in those rights of which we stand so monstrously 


- dispossessed:—-a conviction that the House of Commons, the great — 
representative assembly, will, whenever called upon, repeat the decision 


| it has already so solemnly recorded:—the positive election of two mem- 


and the tenets of our religion. 
_which we should be abundantly thankful; and before proceeding to con- 


the subject of conjecture. 


wholly extinct langaage, whatever that may be. Is 


bers of our faith, to be followed by others, if more be needed to esta- — 
blish the principle:—the admission, even by our enemies, that the 
statute has excluded us rather by mistake than designedly:—and the 
question, as- yet undecided, whether we are not, after all, fully entitled 
to take the oaths, and vote according to the dictates of :our conscience 
Surely these are sterling benefits, for — 


sider in what manner our prospects are likely to be affected by the 


| change in the government, let us prove our gratitude by pausing to bury 


our dead, and uttering a “ Requiescat in pace’ over the tomb of the 


SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. _ 
From the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 
(Continued from page 166.) 


In general the authorship and interpretation of these has been merely 
Most travellers have contented themselves 
with conjecturing that they must have been the production of pilgrims on 
their way to or from Mount Sinai. In reference to this we remark— 
I. There is mo other instance throughout the whole world of pilgrims 
doing the like; i, e., of covering miles of rocks and cliffs, and mountains, 
with their writings. | 
II. These pilgrims, being’ men of various countries, would employ 
various languages and characters; whereas, these inscriptions are all of 
one character, and must have been engraved by one people. The few 
Greek inscriptions (if, indeed, there be more than one) are so manifestly 
of a later date, that they form no exception, but rather confirm our 
IIT. These supposed pilgrims being, of course, Christian, and living 
sométime between the fourth and sixth century, must have employed 
some of the then known languages; whereas the characters belong to a 


it within the limits of 


| | 
ENLARGED SERIES 
i 
| 


170 


fifth century could eover miles of rock 


ibility that pilgrims of the 
unkuown to the Egyptian Cosmas, who 


with inscriptions in a Jangua 
tried to read them in the sixth, | 
since that age, has become extinct ? What language has become so 
extinct since the sixth century that its very characters are unknown ? 

IV. The numbers of pilgrims resorting to holy places before the sixth 
century are nothing when compared with the myriads that crowded to 
these in after-ages. Is it not, then, incredible that the former should 
have left behind them such marvellous traces of their visits; while the 
latter should have left literally nothing! A few hundreds traverse the 
Sinaitic desert, and cover it with their inscriptions; myriads pass through 
the same desert afterwards, and leave no memorial! 7 

V. The fact of there being pilgrims in the early centuries in any 
numbers is a mere matter of conjecture. There is no historical evidence 
to prove it. In truth, it is a conjecture got up for the occasion—an 
hypothesis on which to build another hypothesis. ‘Take Professor 
Beer’s own statement on this point, and it will shew us the amount of 
proof :— 

About this period, the custom among Christians of making pilgrimages to 
the sacred localities, principally to Jerusalem, in expectation of seeing miracles, 
and from religious motives, was greatly on the increase ; insomuch that, 
towards the end of this century, Gregory, Bishop of Nyssen, judged it neces- 
gary to write against the practice in a separate treatise. That Mount Sinai 
should have been visited at that period by the inhabitants of Palestine or 

Syria, is, indeed, scarcely credible. Certainly, we have no proof whatever 
of their doing so; though we do not deny that Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, journeyed to that mountain, and there erected a sanctuary, as the 
traditions of the monastery of the Transfiguration allege. But it may very 
well have chanced that this appetite for visiting the sacred localities may 
have kindled, in some tribes of Arabia Petrea, a like desire of frequenting, 
from pious motives, for a time, Mount Sinai, and the vallies which witnessed 
the great miracles of Moses. | 


VI. It is admitted, as beyond dispute, that these inscriptions must 
have been executed at one time, and within one generation. Beer con- 
cedes this. Now is it not something even beyond the marvellous, that 
one generation of pilgrims should have achieved such prodigious work, 
whilst no pilgrims, after these thirty or forty years, should have thought of 
doing the like, even with these notable writings of their predecessors before 
their eyes? That one generation must have been a peculiar one, the 
like of which never had been before, and certainly never has been since. 
That such a generation of pilgrims should be unheard of either in his- 
tory or tradition is strange indeed. 

VII. These inseriptions could only be the work of a great multitude. 


And as this multitude must have gathered to that valley, from whatever 


countries, very nearly at the same time, it seems remarkable that this 
— emigration, or crusade, or whatever it may be called, is not only un- 
known now, but was unheard of by Cosmas, who visited the locality in 
the sixth century. This vast multitude must either have come from 


one nation or from many. If from one, how has this national pilgrimage, | 


for it must have been by tens of thousands, been obliterated from the 
annals of these ages? If from many, two rather different questions 
raise themselves—Ist, How came it to pass that so many nations agreed, 
all at once, to flock to Sinai? 2nd, How did all these many nations 
agree to record the memorials of their visit: in one language and cha- 

VIII. These writings could only be executed by a people residing in 
the desert. Now, when was the Arabian desert ever the settled residence 
of any nation? The Bedouin scours it, or pitches his tent in it; but 
he cannot dwell in it in the proper sense of the word. No multitude 
could dwell in it without a miracle. No multitude could obtain food, 
far less water, without a miracle. Thus Jeremiah paints it, ‘‘ A land of 
deserts and of pits; a land of drought and of the shadow of death; a 
_ fland that no man passed through, and where no man dwelt.” 


IX. These writings could only have been done by a people possessing | 


implements of various kinds, implements which no pilgrims ever think 
of carrying with them. They must have had graving tools of great 
strength, and in considerable numbers; for in the title of one of the 


inscriptions the letters are six feet long, and the remaining forty lines 


in proportion. Besides graving tools, they must have been amply pro- 
vided with ropes and ladders, for very many of the inscriptions could 
only have been cut by means of these appliances. 53 
X. The difficulty of working on the face of rocks under a scorching 
sun is so great, that it could only be overcome by men who, living in 


the desert, could avail themselves of all opportunities, and take things 


leisurely, or else who were shadowed from the heat in some miraculous 
way. The labour of copying even a few of them is described by tra- 
wellers as almost insupportable. What must have been the toil of 
executing them, when we consider, not only their amazing number, but 
that many of them are cut out in the hard granite ? ) | 


Thus much for the general theory thrown out by most who have 


visited these localities. To believe that these inscriptions were the work 
of pilgrims visiting Mount Sinai requires much about the same amount 
of credulity as to believe that they were graven on the rocks when first 
created. Indeed, we should be inclined to think the latter hypothesis 
considerably less repugnant to reason, to facts, and to history. 

Iu the year 1840, Professor Beer, of Leipsic, published “‘ A Century 
-of Sinaitic Inscriptions,” with an introduction, alphabet, and transla- 
tions. He sets out with boldly discrediting Cosmas’s statement as to 
the Jewish tradition formerly noticed. As if it were superstition and 


weakness to ascribe such vestiges to remote antiquity, he at once pro- 
Mounces 


fanaticism to connect them with Scripture history, he sets aside the idea 
ir authors were the desert-wandering Israelites. One is amazed 
peculiar state of mind which Germany has so often exhibited in 


that the 
at the 
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| 


, but could not, and ia a language which, | 


| special guardianship of God. 


come to an agreement to do all this in one generation? and what had 


‘their early age, when they might be supposed to be rude in Writing as 


| by Nabathzeans in the fourth century, should be utterly unreadable jin 
the sixth, even by their nearest neighbours, the Egyptians and Jews? 


the Wady.and Djebel Mokatteb, on the coast road to Suez. The single 
_ known exception to this remark, the road from Djebel Mousa, or Mount 


extinct. 


- Nabathwans were the engravers of the Sinaitic rocks. 


her scholars. We see, in many cases, a sad display of hat 
thing involving miracle, or the interference of Jehovah 
we see the same dislike to admit the idea that these insert 


be the work of that nation when sojourning in the wilder 


red to 
And 80 he 
Pptions Could 
NESS ‘under the 

Let us look at his theory. 

I. The region from which the authors of these inserj 
Arabia Petraa, the district of which Petra was the capital. The 
of proof which the professor has for this opinion is contained iy ‘dee 
sentence—‘ I can have no doubt that Arabia Petrawa was the Single 
since I see no other which can be put in competition with i.” nd 
not know whether more to wonder at the confidence at which rw 
professor had arrived, or at the ground on which that confid 3 
based. | | 

II. The people who executed these writings were the N 
inhabiting Arabia Petrawa, immediately preceding the fourth century 
‘“ wealthy, and skilled in the arts, and flourishing in commerce.” Y. 
these inscriptions, described by Beer himself asexecuted by persons“ skilled 
in the arts,” are, as he concedes, “executed in the rudest style.” Besides this 
contradiction, there are other things under this head that raise some us 
tions. 1. How did these Nabathazans resort to the Sinaitie rocks 
overlook their own, when so disposed to engrave ? 


ptions came Was 


abatheang 


and 
2. How did they 


former generations been about that they never thought of doing it} 
3. How came.it to pass that it was in the latter and most civilised age 
of their history that they executed these “rude” sculptures, and not in 


well as in manners? 4. How is it that these inscriptions, if executed 


To all this we add the following sentence from Mr. Foster: — 


In his theory of the Nabathzan origin of the Sinaitic inscriptions, this 
author has most unaccountably closed his eyes to the noted fact—a fact full; 
brought out in his own statements—that the great mass of these inscriptions 
occurs, not on any of the routes from Arabia Petrea to Mount Sinai, but on 
the direct road from Mount Sinai to Suez and Egypt, and pre-eminently in 


Hor, to Akaba, through the Wady Arabah, which has been described but 
very recently, is the ascertained line of march of the Israelites, it being the — 
only route open to them from Mount Hor to Akaba or Ezion-Geber. 


TIL. The character in which these writings are executed is the one 
that was formerly in use in Western Arabia Petraa, but has become 
Now this is pure and unmingled conjecture. Beer had not. 
seen this Nabatheean language of which he speaks, and thus far his con- 
jecture is one simply founded on the ignorance both of himself and. 
others. But it so happens that a genuine .Nabathawan inscription has 
been found at Petra, by Messrs. Irby and Mangles, carved deep ona 
rock, in five lines. In this inscription, the characters (as might be ex- 
pected in the case ofall eastern dialects) do bear, in one or two respects, 
a resemblance to some in the Sinaitic inscriptions, but at the same time 
preserve a marked difference; sufficient to disprove the idea that the 

IV. These engravings were executed in the fourth century. The- 
chief evidence for this is contained in the following sentence :—‘Cosmas — 
appears to have conveyed the first tidings of the existence of these 
inscriptions to the learned of his age; whence we may conjecture the 
date of the inscriptions to be very little prior to the age of Cosmas him- 
self.’’ Passing over the inconclusiveness of the above statement, we 
proceed to remark, that as the Nabathzean nation was in existence during 
the time that Cosmas visited the written valley, nay, considerably later, it 
seems incredible that their language should not be understood by any. 
Was there no stray Nabathzan Arab to be found (he could not be above 
150 miles off, at the most) to interpret the writing ? Is it credible that - 
the Nabathwan language should be utterly unknown within the very 
district where it had not only been spoken for ages before Christ, but 
where it was actually spoken at the moment when Cosmas traversed — 
that region? The Roman conquest, so far from extinguishing the 
nation, gave a fresh impulse to its trade. In the fourth century t 
became the diocese of a metropolitan bishop, whose title was Petra ; and 
it was not till the seventh century that its commercial prosperity entirely 
disappeared. Now, even granting that the Roman dominion did alter 
the language — granting that the wild Arabs, who swept over If when 
the Roman power grew weak, did effect some change in the sn 
is it possible that these changes could so have obliterated the ancien 
language and alphabet, that these were unknown in the adjoining jai 
in the beginning of the sixth century ? Besides all this, the peer 
of Niebuhr, viz., that these inscriptions had been mentioned by a Gre 
author in the third century, is fatal to Beer's theory. a il 

V. These inscriptions were the work of Christian pilgrims 1° 


them comparatively modern ; and, as if it were credulity and — 


Nabatheean Arabia. This part of his theory is,'like the others, wi 
conjecture. Beyond the general fact, that about the fourth cen d 
pilgrimages became common, he has absolutely nothing to rest on. a 
cannot show us that the Nabatheans ever became pilgrims, far less a 
tens of thousands of themdidso. And even though he oonlee “. 
he could prove that no other nation sent its pilgrims to Sina, a + 
possible to account for the fact, that all the inscriptions are of ve at 
racter, and of one generation? Was there some peculiar cacoel caiaile 
bendi that made these Nabathwans come loaded with implem al 

cover hill and valley with their carvings? and was there mene a a 
horror of writing that prevented tie pilgrims of every other na 
leaving a vestige of their visit on the roads of Sinai ? 


- (To be continued.) 
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THE SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY, 
By I. G. von Herper, 


Translated from the German, by Michaelis Silberstein. 
— (Continued from page 163.) 


4. Rhyme, the Orientals have introduced to us, and so they have the 
monotonous turns of hymns. The former the Saracens introduced, the latter 
she Doxologians ; otherwise, we should and could do without either. 

E. Do you think so? A long time before the Saracens, we had rhyme in 
Europe, assonances before and behind the words, according as the ear of a 
nation had accustomed itself, and its language could bear it. ‘Fhe Greeks, 
“have as simple hymns and choruses as ours might be. But the Hebrew 
llelism certainly has that in preference to northern languages, that it 
arranges the region most beautdfully with its few words, and at last lets it pass 
away in the air ina magnificent manner ; for us it is therefore almost impos- 
ible to translate it. We often use ten words where they only use three ; 
gnall words drag along or get entangled, and the end of the song is harsh- 
jess and exhaustion. It must, therefore, not be imitated as well as studied. 
In our language we are obliged to expand the picture, and finish off the for- 
mation of its words, for we are accustomed to the metres of the Greeks and 
Romans. But in translations from the Orient it must be avoided, for with 
ita great part of the original simplicity, dignity, and sublimity of language 
would be lost. It says also here— 

‘* He speaks, and it is done ; 
He commands, and it stands there.” 


A. But the monosyllabic brevity appears also sublime to me. : 
_£. The monosyllabic Laconism is neither friendly nor poetical. Even in 
the supreme command, we wish to see the effect of the command ; and thus 
there is again parallelism, command and effect. Lastly, the formation 
of the Hebrew language renders parallelism itself almost always a 
‘necessity. They knew nothing of the oratoric number of a Greek 
or Latin period of speech. Few words the breath of their spirit brought 
forth; these related to each other; and as the language has such monoto- 
nous turnings, they became resemblants of each other—foamed through their 
sound even a rhyme, every word through its place, and the whole through 
equal sensation. emi 
hand, or, as the Ilebrews call it, introduction and end; and thus stood the 
easy edifice of tune completed. Have you anything else against parallelism ? 

A. Ihave even something foit; for, on account of understanding, I have 
often thanked heaven that it was there. How would it be about the explana- 
tion of so many an obscure word and passage if this did not show us the 
way? It is like the voice of a friend, who calls to us from afar in the desert 
forest, * Here, here live people!” but certainly our ears are deaf to this 


sound. ‘They go to search out the echo itself as a person, and always wish — 


- to find a new and miraculous sense in the second member of the speech. 


E. Let them go, and let us keep in the right way. Concerning the desert _ 
forest, 1 think you exagyerate the matter, since, if you remember, in the | 


beginning of our conversation, you called the Hebrew language a dead 

hieroglyph, without vowels, nay, even without key or signification. , 
~ really believe that the Orientals have written without vowels? 
A. Many say | | 


The two hemistichs become word and deed, heart and. 


E. Because it was the morning-twilight of the ap of the world, 
and is so even now to the children of our race. We find in it the earliest 


intuitions, the simplest representations, of the human soul—the plainest con- 


nection and tendency. Ifa man should believe nothing of its marvellous 
contents, the language of nature he would be obliged to believe, for he would 
feel it: the first intuition of things must become endeared to him, for he 
would learn from them. In it the earliest logic of the senses, the simplest 
analysis and morale, in short, the most ancient history of the human mind 
and heart, would approach hiseyes. Ifit were the poetry of cannibals, would 
you, in this respect, not think it worthy of observation ? 

A. Well, we shall meet to-morrow. 


(PORTUGUESE SYNAGOGUE, BEVIS MARKS. 
On sabbath last 13? Nw the Rev. Dr. Meldola delivered a lecture in 
the above synagogue. He strikingly delineated the duties which are 


; incumbent upon us ifdividually, and in our capacity as a religious com-_ 


Do you | 


E. Then they say something contradictory. Who would write letters | 


without a breath to animate them, since everything depends on the latter, 
and is, in fact, in a common way, sooner pointed out than the many sounds of 
the organs ? Having overcome the most difficult part, people would cer- 
tainly not have omitted the easier one, on which, indeed, the object of the 
work depended. | | | 

A. Where are these vowels, then ? hae | 

E. About this read a book,’ which places this, as well as several other 
points of Hebrew antiquity, in a most excellent light. It is the first intro- 
duction to this language and its writings in which taste and learning unite in 
an equal degree. 
fabrication of the Rabbies) become very probable ; and the matres lectionis 
are, 1 think, remains of them. Grammatical exactness was certainly not 
aimed at in such antique times; the pronunciation was perhaps as undisci- 

plined, as Otfried spoke of the ancient German language. Who has found 
out an alphabet for every vowel gf every dialect of our language ? and who 
_ wants it? ‘They stand there as common characteristics, and everybody 
_ Modifies the sound according to his organs. A series of beautiful grammatical 


rules on the cha ivation | 
hange of vowels, derivation of conjugations, ete. 1 fear, are || origin ; let us prove ourselves, wherever our lot is cast, to be the faith- 


‘but wind. 


A. And yet youth is plagued with it. I could never imagine that such a 
rough language as the Hebrew should have so many regular conjugations, 


which are even different from each other in their signification, as is beaten | 


into youths to find in every word. The many anomalies and defectives prove 


Some, though few, vowels (for ours are certainly a late. 


us, as the living witnesses of God. 


munity, and pointed out o: -dience as the first—the foundatioa—of all 
others. He proved the impurtance of obedience in quoting the words . 


of the prophet Samuel addressed to Saul, spond 
oo adn, « Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken, 
than the fat of rams.”” Obedience to the word of God and His com- 
mandments is enjoined unto us for our own good here and hereafter, 
and by a dereliction of our duty of obedience, we incur the displeasure 
of the Almighty. And the rev. lecturer showed, by the example of 
King Saul, whom God had appointed king over Israel, and given him a. 
distinct charge, the incalculable mischief which generally follows the sin 
of disobedience. But obedience is no less imperatively enjoined unto 
ONS, Ye are my witnesses.” 
God had at all times taken us under the wing of his special protection, 
and in adversity, persecution, and natural calamities, he has preserved | 
us wonderfully and miraculously. This, his miraculous protection, 
manifested itself at the time of ‘* Mordecai the Jew,” and Esther the 
queen, when Haman wickedly sought to extirpate all the Jews that were 


then living in the dominions of Ahasuerus. ~ These two illustrious per- 


sonages in Jewish history should be at all times a pattern for our | 
guidance as. men, Jews, and citizens. Mordecai, who had seen, and 
been a living witness of the glory of the temple, when carried awa 
among the captives, fulfilled the duties, and sought the welfare of the 
country in which he lived. By the interposition of providence, he had 
been made instrumental to save the king’s life. But this did not pre- 


vent him from adhering steadfastly to the religion of his fathers, and — 


remaining unshaken in his obedience to God. When he had received 

the honourable distinction at the hands of the king, for having saved his 

life, he again returned as ‘* Mordecai the Jew” to the gates of the king, 
Esther, who, by the interposition of Him who is the guardian of Israel, 
was elevated to the throne, is another example of obedience. She, 
when queen, obeyed as implicitly the behests of her uncle, as at the — 
time when she was brought up by him. Her sincere attachment to her 
people and her God is strikingly illustrated by her heroic devotion and 


well-timed interference in behalf of her doomed nation, when their 


destruction had been decreed by Haman and the king. She then, 
uvhesitatingly, identified herself with the proscribed race, and threw 
herself into the vortex, either to stem the impending evil, or to perish 
with them. Such resignation and heroic virtue was crowned with suc- 
cess, as virtue and devotedness always will be victorious in the end. 
In commemoration of this national delivery, Mordecai the Jew, and 
Esther the queen, enjoined upon their posterity the celebration of this 
event, which we commemorate on the day of Purim, in OBEDIENCE to 
the behest of these two illustrious persons in the Jewish history. | 


Let us learn, from the example we have just quoted, the virtue of 


| obedience; let us also learn to be obedient as Jews; let us boldly and 


it, The great crowd of such divisions come from other Oriental languages, | 


according to which the Rabbies were pleased to modify this one. Into the 
small Hebrew tent so much was brought as it could hold. | ‘ 
_ £. Even here it must not be exaggerated. It is well to have seized the 
‘ingenious form of language, and now necessary for us, although it is impro- 
bable, to have been in existence from the remotest times, and even that 
every Hebrew should have thought so. How few, even of our writers, have 
the whole form of their language, to every small declension, in their heads, 
that no anomaly should take place? And then, how does the formation of 
aliguage change with the times? It is well that we have at last men who 
aso think about the grammar of this language. : | 
A. And, I think, everyone must himself make his own philosophical gram- 
‘Mar. Let him now and then omit the vowels and other reading marks, the 

“ohjugations approach each other much closer, and he has no need to twist 
the neck of every word until it is fit for a certain purpose. 
E. But he may also, in this way, become a second Masklef or Hutchinson. 
pi — is, to practise the eye diligently through paradigms as well as the 
through living sounds, and accustom both to each other. Thus we attain 

© genius of language, and shorten the way of rules. The language will no 
Snger be to us scholastic and Rabbinical, but old Hebrew, i.e., a poetical 
oon With its poems boyhood ought to be encouraged and youth 
th érded ; and I am sure, not only boys, but also hoary veterans, would love 

er Bible like a Homer or Ossian ifthey knew what it contained. 

Perhaps I, too, if you would go on with me, as now. 
. Let us continue the matter during our walks in the morning hours. The 
‘Ty of the Hebrews belongs to the open air, and if possible before the eye 

te morning twilight. 

4. Why just then? 


' Eichhorn’s “ Einleitung ins A. T.,” Leipsig, 1780, Th. i. s, 126. 


fearlessly acknowledge ourselves as Jews ; let no high honour, dignity, 
or elevation, or misfortune, persecution, or adversity, make us forget our 


ful, true, and uncompromising witnesses of the living God, “ who will 
never leave nor forsake us.” And we can then exclaim, in the words of 
the inspired prophet, At This is the 
Lord, in whom we have trusted, we will be glad and rejoice in His 
salvation.” | | 


GREENWICH.—A dinner to commemorate the late return of Admirab 
H. Stewart, was given at the Trafalgar Hotel on Wednesday. Mr. 
T. Pontifex in the chair. Among other toasts by the chairman were 
the following:—“ The Members of the borough,” coupling with the 
toast the name of Alderman Salomons, M.P,, which was loudly applauded. 

Alderman Salomons said he thanked the chairman and the stewards 
for giving him an opportunity of being present to support his gallant 
calleague, whom he highly esteemed and respected, although he could — 
not claim any great intimacy. He should not trespass on the ground 
of the gallant Admiral. He hoped on some other occasion to attend them 
and discuss business matters. That evening belonged entirely to his — 
friend, and he was proud to be associated with him as his colleague 
(cheers), He trusted he might look forward to future occasions, when 
both would be doing their duty to the electors as their represen- 
tatives (loud cheers). He concluded by thanking them for the kind- 
ness they had shewn him on all occasions. ; 


Western Free Scuoot ror Boys.—The managers of this very 
excellent institution having engaged the Theatre Royal Haymarket fora 
benefit in aid of its funds, the same took place on Tuesday evening last. 
The performance comprised Miss Vandenhoffs new and successful 
play of Woman’s Heart, a concert, and a farce—the Rifle Brigade. We 
were pleased to see that the house was & bumper. We understand that 
the Committee, to whom every praise is due for their exertions in the 
cause, expect to nett about £120. egrares 
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©, Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 
By Dr. Zipser, Chief Rabbi of Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary. 7 
| (Continued from page 165.) 


Verse 6. “ But when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” | 

The Talmud likewise teaches, that home devotion is acceptable to 
God. Man ought to address his prayer to God in the temple ; if there 
is no temple in the place where he resides, let him pray at home. If 
he is from home, he may pray in the field; and if there he be prevented 
from doing so, let him offer up a mental prayer (Pesikte Jalkut to 
Psalms, ch. 4). | 

— Verse. 7. ‘‘ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do.’ 

The Talmud pronounces the following axiom: “ Whatever man per- 
forms, whether it be much or little, let it be with a pure heart for the 
‘glory of God” (Menach. 110; Berachoth17). A disciple read prayers 
publicly in the presence of Rabbi Eliezer. His prayer was devout, but 
short. The other pupils who attended were displeased thereat, and 
complained to the Rabbi, who sided with the disciple, by remarking that 
his prayer lasted still as long as that which Moses uttered for Miriam, 
when he prayed, “ Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee” (Berachoth, 
p. 84). In his prayer man ought not to introduce too many praises of 
God, for it is said, “‘ Silence is praise unto Thee;” and the Talmud 
proverbially says, ‘‘ If speaking is worth a selah [a coin of Talmudical 
standard ], silence is worth two” (Megillah, p.18). As excessive praises 
cannot enhance the value of the diamond, so too many praises cannot 
add to the glory of God” (Jer. Ber. sect. 9, p.12, ed. Cr.). 

Verse 8. “ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” 
King Solomon reared up the temple, that every one who was afflicted 


might address his prayer to God, and invoke His heavenly aid. But if | 


_his supplication should ask of God anything that would be hurtful to 
him, in that case it is said, “‘ Thou, O Lord, knowest the heart:” grant 
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| glory, and majesty,” which is an original passage in 1 C 


‘‘ Lord of the universe! In this world there are wicked s; ee 
men; for the one thou hast in store the Gehinom, he te and pious 
Paradise. Grant, O Lord, that through me no man shall 

temptation, which leads to Gehinom’” (Sota, p.22). Ag fo, 
part of the verse, we meet with the identical words in the tesa 
service, and in the hymn chaunted at the opening of th wate 


hol 
the scroll of the law is taken out, “* Thine, O Lord, is greatnoas, pen 
8, power, 


hron. xx; 
Verses 14 and 15. “ For if you forgive men their neta Xxix, }]. 


heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if you Forgive 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 
‘“At the time of a great drought,” relates the Talmud 
Eliezer ministered before the holy ark, and addressed 
for rain; but no rain came, though he had recited twenty-four bened; 
tions. Next to him R. Akibatook his place, and the Lord was entreated 


of him; not because the latter-was more pious, but because he pardoned 


Rabbi 
prayers to God 


| those who had offended him, God heard his prayer” (Taanith 25} 
| Rabba said, “‘ He who forgives trespasses committed against him by 


man, his trespasses will also be forgiven. by God; for it is said, ‘He 
forgiveth iniquity’ (Micah vii. 18), namely, of him who himself pardoneth 
offences” (Rosh Hashana 17). 

Verses 16 and 17 treat on fasting. The Talmud holds fasting, when 
merely an abnegation, as very unprofitable, and of very little merit: by 
considers it, when often and deliberately repeated, as sinful, Thus 
Samuel said, ‘‘ He who mortifies himself by fasting is called a sinMr. 
for it is said (Numb. vi. 1}), “ He shall make an atonement for him, for 
that he hath sinned against his own body ;” although he (the Nazarite) 
had only abstained from drinking wine, he was considered 


committed a sinful act” (Taanith 11). | 


Fasting is recommended by the Talmud as meritorious only when it 


as. having 


| is performed simultaneously with true repentance and other acts of ex- 


piation. And the Talmud, in establishing divine service on a public 


fast, ordains ‘ that one of the elders shall exhort the congregation to 
repentance, and hold out the example of the inhabitants of Nineveh, of 


whom it is said, * And God saw their sackcloth and their fastings, 


but God saw their works, that they turned from their evil ways; and 


God repented of the evil, that he did it not’ (Jonahiii. 10). And it is 
said also, ‘‘Tear your hearts, and not your garments’” (Taanith, 


| sect.ii.). At the time of the holy temple, there was one particular 


him only that which Thou in Thy wisdom knowest would be best for | 


his good, and nothing more (Treat. Semochoth, sect. 6). | 
Verse 9. ‘* Our Irather, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 
This is the commencement: of the Christian-typical-prayer, but ‘is 
originally taken from pre-existing Jewish prayers, which are still pre- 
served in our liturgy. Thus, every Jew, in his daily morning prayer, 
says, ns Sanctify Thy name, O Lord, in Thy world ;” 


and in his evening prayer he repeats, OP) IN) |] 


pdiyd 190) ‘Our Father, who art in heaven, 
proclaim the unity of Thy name, and establish Thy kingdom perpetually, 
and reign over us in all eternity.” | 3 | 7 


Verse 10. “ Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as tt ts in- 


heaven.” 
The first part is contained in the prayer which forms the conclusion 


of every divine service, and runs as follows: ‘*‘ We hope in Thee, O | 


- Lord, our God, to make Thy glorious omnipotence speedily manifest, 
and to establish Thy heavenly kingdom.” With regard to the second, 
we read in the Talmud, “If any one is on a journey, or otherwise 
pressed for time, let him repeat the following “short prayer: ‘ Father in 
_ heaven! Thy will be done on high. Vouchsafe to bestow a peaceful 
and tranquil mind to those who honour Thee on earth; but do, O Lord, 
_ what seems good in Thy sight’ ” (Berachoth, p. 29). 

Verse 1]. Give us this day our daily bread.” 

This is a passage in Proverbs (xxx.8). When the proselyte Aquila 
visited Rabbi Eliezer, he asked him, “ Should the entire prospect of a 
proselyte consist merely in the promise, ‘ He loveth the stranger (3), 
_ to give him bread and raiment’” (Deut. x. 11) ? Whereupon the Rabbi 


answered, “ Seems this so very little in thine eyes ? And yet it is what | 


the patriarch asked of God, when he had fled from his father’s house, 
viz., ‘Give me only bread to eat, and raiment to put on’” (Bereshith 
-Rabba, Parasha 70), | 

Verse 12. “ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

The introduction to night prayers runs as follows: ‘‘ Lord of the 
universe! I forgive every one who has this day vexed or offended me, 
or who has injured me, either bodily, or in my property or honour; and 
may no one be punished by Thee for my sake.” The conclusion of the 


same prayer reiterates, jd Forgive, O Lord, 


with child. 


section of priests—“7D} ‘wIXN—who fasted four days in every week : 
on the second day of the week for the safety of those who were bound 


on a voyage across the sea; on the third day, for those whoWere tra- 
_velling in the desert ; on the fourth day, on account of the mortality 


among children ; and on the fifth day, for the safe delivery of women — 
But on Friday and Sabbath they did not fast, on account 


| of the sanctity of the Sabbath ; nor on Sunday, that the surrounding 


nations should not imagine that the Jews kept their weekly day of rest 
(which was at that time also Sunday) as a day of mourning and fasting 


| (Sophrim, sect.17; Halacha5). 


Verse 16. “ Moreover, when ye fust, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad 


| countenance; for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men 


to fast. 


The Bible enumerates an opposite example of hypocrisy in the fol | 
| lowing passage: “ She [the hypocritical woman] indulges, and wipeth 


her mouth, and saith, I have done no wickedness” (Prov. xxx. 20). — 
The holy ark was overlaid with gold both within and without (Exod. 


xxv. 11), from which we may derive the lesson, that the outward man | 


should. be in harmony with the inward man; but of the hypocrite, 


whose artful heart belics his sanctified mien, it is said, ‘‘ He drinketh 
iniquity like water” (Job xv. 16), which shows no external mark in him 
who drinks it (Yoma 72 d). 


In conclusion, we must here remark—and we think we can do s0 
without being accused of partiality—that the taunt which in this chapter 
is levelled against hypocrisy, cannot be addressed to the Pharisees; for 


| we can adduce the testimony of their deadliest enemy in exoneration of 


any such accusation. King Janaeus, whom they refused to admit ¥ 
the priesthood, because they questioned the legitimacy of his birth, an 
who, to avenge this insult (Kydushim 65a), had massacred a great 
number of them, when he was stretched on the bed of sickness, and felt 


i his end fast approaching, addressed to his inconsolable queen the fol- 


lowing memorable words: ‘ Be not afraid of either Pharisees of non- 
Pharisees; but beware of the hypocrites (D°~i2S7), who are capable . 
acting as Simri did (Numb. xxv. 14), and claim the reward of a Phineas — 
(Sota 22 0). | 
| (To be continued). 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. 


on 
| Tue Anniversary Dinner of this Institution took place at the Londo 


those who have this day offended me.” —‘« Which of thy noble qualities,” : 


asked the disciples of their Rabbi, “ wouldst thou particularly recom- 
mend us for imitation ?” ‘I never laid on my couch,” rejoined the 
truly pious Rabbi, “ harbouring any ill-feeling in my breast against any 
one’ (Jer. Taanith, sect. ii. p. 67 a). 
Verse 13. “ And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil ; 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever.” 
, Every Jew, in his morning prayer, addresses his supplication to God 
in the following words; ‘* Let us, O Lord, not fall into the power of 
sin, transgression, or iniquity, and lead us not into temptation. Subdue 
our inclinations, that they may be subservient unto Thee.” I will also 
quote here the soul-stirring prayer of a Jewish maiden, which the Tal- 
‘nud has preserved, and which was couched in the following words: 


Phillips, H. Faudel, Henry Moses, Walter Josephs, 


Tavern yesterday week; Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart., President, °2 


the chair. | dred, we 

Among the company present, who numbered about one pene ll 
observed the Rev. the Chief Rabbi; Rev. Dr. Mortimer, ay os 
of the City of London School; F. H. Goldsmid, 5. L. De sy ¢ 


Alfred Davis, Lawrance Levy, I. M. Montefiore, ri p.J. 


Lyon, 
os ua 


Salomon, Louis Nathan, E. H. Moses, I. Defries, N. Defies, I. 
John Davis, Sampson Samuel, John Sammell, Henry Solomon, 
Joseph, Aaron Joseph, Esqrs., etc., etc. w 

Grass having baie said in a most efficient manner by oo 
Master, Rev. M. H. Myers, and the cloth removed, loyal 
toasts were given and responded to with proverbial aie brew 008 
after which the children were introduced. Two odes, the #¢ 
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a roduction of Mr. Abraham Harris, Hebrew Teacher of the Free 
oe P and the English one by Sampson Samuel, Esq., were recited by 
ree educated in the institution, which elicited general and well- 
lause. 
tr ee then rose and said, that in proposing “ Success to the 
,’ Free School,” he was happy to state that many improvements 
oe been made in the schools since they had last met, by which the 
session of the children attending them, about 1000, had visibly im- 
eoved. He was glad to see around him many who had taken much 
trouble in its conduct, but who looked to public support for the pur- 
ose of augmenting the benefits to be derived from the schools, and 
‘sereasing the number of those attending them. The manner in which 
che odes had been recited, especially by the little girl, shewed the im- 
srovement taking place also in the girls’ school; and he hoped it would 
zo-on improving, and that the children would endeavour to shew their 
cox by improving also. By such means they will repay us a little 
for our auxiety and trouble in their behalf. The full success of the 
Jews’ Free School depended on the public support tendered them: let 
them but receive the means, and they would attend, as good stewards, to 
+s efficient use (cheers). 

The Chairman then proposed the health of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
yho was the patron of education, and whose utmost desire was to see 
the children of the poor properly educated, and duly appreciating the 
blessings of education. He (the president of the institution) could. 
testify to the care evinced by the Rev. Doctor in carrying out the pur- 

ses of the schools; he would’ therefore, without further preface, 
propose the health of the Rev. Dr. Adler, their respected Chief Rabbi. 

The cheers with which the Chiet Rabbi’s health was drunk having 
subsided, he said— | 


Mr. President, and gentlemen, I rise to thank you heartily for the kindness 
with which you have received my name, just proposed to your notice by our 
excellent chairman. It must be to you all a matter of the warmest satis- 
faction, to learn that our Free School is from year to year increasing in 
- numbers and worth, and improving in its internal as well as in its external 
eficacy. And soit ought to be. The more you take parental care of the 
children of the poor ; the more you narrow the field of ignorance and widen 
that of knowledge, the more will the coming generation be thankful to you, 


and the more they will appreciate in filial love, your labours and your 


sacrifices. ‘The Free School aims at one of the noblest purposes, and bestows 
one of the greatest advantages, by combining both religious and seculgr 
knowledge, and giving to both an ample scope. Although I am surely not 
an advocate of the exclusiveness of confessional schools in the higher 
branches of knowledge, since every science and every useful art has nothing 
to do with creeds ; yet whosoever is acquainted with the mind of childhood in 
ks earlier stage, must know the necessity of secular knowledge going hand-in- 
hand with religious knowledge, so as to pervade and fill all that the child con- 
ceives and attempts, with an atmosphere of love, and to give to the hum- 
blest occupation a truly religious and moral character. Every reflecting 
person must feel the necessity of making these youthful but immortal beings 
unwearied in well-thirking, well-speaking, and well-doing. Unless that be 
secured, the child may gain in appearance, but must lose in real worth; he 
may grow without, but must shrivel within ; for education is not instruction 
alone, it compasses much more within its operation and purposes—it is both 
teaching and training. It will not cram the memory, but form the character 
morally and religiously, and therefore it will develop the moral and religious 
principle ; for the world itself is God’s great infant-school ; nay, it is a 
large free-school, where training is continually going on, and assuredly if 
not for good, then for evil. Therefore it is so necessary that the school 
should prepare the children for a higher degree of moral dignity, in order 
to render them good men, good citizens, and good Israelites, This is not 
the place to enter into the matter more fully, but I allude to it in order to 
show, that in this respect the Free School is of paramount influence. 
(rentlemen, it is a matter of congratulation to you to know that government- 
has at last acknowledged those of our schools which are providing secular 
ind religious knowledge ; and there is no doubt that our Free School will 
ve the first to be recognised by a grant. 
We owe this gratifying state of things (next to the skill and faithfulness of 
the masters and governesses), to the unwearied care, zeal and influence of 
our excellent president and the members of the committee, who have de- 
voted, and are still devoting their personal help® their pecuniary assistance, 
and their valuable time to the benefit of the institution, often sacrificing 
thereto the few hours left them for rest and relaxation after a day of toil; 
We owe it to the different committees, among whom there is one gentle- 
man whom I regard as the animating agency, as the soul of our school— 
Mr. 5. De Symons. We owe it also to the ladies’ committee, who render 
their invaluable assistance to this great cause ; and I am happy to say, that 
‘he apprehension which was entertained on the deeply lamented loss of the 
seat patroness of the school—a loss which is still felt in many hearts and 
‘pheres—has been removed by the warm, I may say by the filial interest of 
‘ie younger branches of the same distinguished family. I confidently trust 
Mét you will never allow the school to stagnate again, but that henceforth 
Sound vitality—will be its: animating principle. I sincerely hope that 
= public at large will continue to lend their pecuniary aud personal assist- 
“C t0 an institution, on which the mental and moral culture of our poor 
4 and will enable its managers ts embrace a wider and more extensive 
“Pe, to carry out the new system in the girls’ school as in the boy’s school. 
oan coat by the assistance of Providence the Institution will continue to 
tit onour on you, and that you will continue to experience in relation 
the sweetest feeling—the inward satisfaction of doing good (applause). 


Sampson Samuel, Esq., in proposing the health of the President, Sir 
‘nthony de Rothschild, said— 


| enn, It was truly observed by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, in his 
SS, that 

€Xertions of j 

atter, our 

“guished 

ford, bu 


a he tention to the details of the management of the schools ; devoting 


ts masters, mistresses, officers and committee. Among the 
excellent president, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, is justly dis- 
» hot alone for the great financial ajd he and his liberal family 


adle then 2 and with the greatest cheerfulness, a large portion of his valu- | 


for those purposes. 


| appeared before us to-night, and, as 


Gentlemen, I do not propose to myself to be the panegyrist of our pre- 
sident, indeed it is neédless, for no stronger evidence of his zeal for the 
welfare of the charity can be adduced, than the list of donations he has 
this day presented, amounting, as you have heard, to upwards of five hundred 
guineas, which by his exertions and influence he has collected for the benefit 
of the charity. | 

Gentlemen, you will also bear in mind, that the president and his munifi- 
cent family are not only mindful of the mental wants of the children, they 
provide also annually for their bodily comforts ; all the children who have 

i believe, many hundreds more (to ad- 

mit whom there was not aufficfent room), have not only been on this occa- 
sion, but are grav clothed at the expense of our president and his 
family. It is not possible to reflect without emotion, upon the amount of joy 
diffused in many a dessolate home by this noble and judicious exercise of 
bounty. It is indeed gratifying to observe, that the children of the late 
munificent benefactress of this charity, not only emulate her and their late 
father’s example in contributing to its general welfare, but they continue the 
very same species of assistance which their parents for many many years so 
liberally bestowed. | | 

Gentlemen, I feel assured that you will by your cordial reception of this 
toast, atone for my insufficiency in introducing it to your notice. 


The applause which followed was the most enthusiastic we have ever 
witnessed, which having subsided, the worthy President returned thanks, 
and said, he was indebted to the committee for the efficient manner in 
which the purposes of the institution were carried out. They wanted 
funds to increase its usefulness; and he thought that every person who 
had the means should aid them in their cause, for all were benefited by 


the education of the poor (cheers). _ | 


S. L. De Symons, Esq., one of the treasurers, then read the list of 


donations, which amounted in the whole to a sum exceeding £1100. 


Mr. De Symons said, that he was about to make one of the best 
speeches of the evening, one that would be gratifying to every philan- 


thropic friend of the cause of education. among the poor; it was, that a 


lady, whose name he was not permitted to make public, had handed to 


-him a sum exceeding £40, collected by her.in shilling subscriptions. 
This shewed, said the worthy treasurer, what could be done by individual 


exerticns; and he. hoped he might be enabled on each anniversary to _ 
make the like gratifying anouncement (applause), | 
 $. 1. Waley, Esq., proposed the health of I. M. Montefiore and Law-. 
rance Levy, Esqrs., the Vice-Presidents, whose duties were of a most 
arduous character, but there were none more indefatigable in their. 
duties (cheers), | 

‘Mr. Lawrance Levy returned thanks, and expressed the determina-— 
tion of himself and his worthy colleague not to relax in their exertions — 


on behalf of one of the most noble of the Jewish institutions (cheers). _ 


The Chairman had much pleasure in proposing the healths of the — 


Treasurers, S. L. De Symons and Alfred Davis, Esqrs., who had given 


them such a good and valuable report (cheers). 

S. L. De Symons, Esq., returned thanks. Only give him and his 
respected and indefatigable colleague many such good reports, and they 
would never be tired in making the announcement (cheers), . 
_ Lewis Levy, Esq., then proposed the Corporation of the City of 
London. He would beg to couple with the toast the name of a co- 
religionist, who reflects honour on our community, and who, by his’ 
conduct since he became a member of the Corporation, has earned the — 
respect of all (cheering). | | 

B. S. Phillips, Esq., returned thanks. The courteous manner in 
which his name had been received in connection with the city of Lon- 
don demanded his thanks. The donation from the Corporation to the 
Jews’ Free School, which had been mentioned that evening, afforded 
him the opportunity to declare that the Corporation of the City of 
London were the enlightened friends of education as well as the un- 
flinching friends of civil and religious liberty. The City of London 
School was an existing monument of their desire for the spread of 
education among all classes of the community irrespective of creed, for 
in that noble institution there were no religious distinctions, all were 
alike,*talent the test of merit, and each had the same opportunity to 


excel. Should they, therefore, desire to found great educational | 


establishments he would call their attention to this fact, that the City 
of London School was open to all (applause). | 


F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., proposed the health of the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
timer and the visitors. He remarked, that the union of persons of 
various faiths was one of the moat pleasing characteristics of meetings 
like the present. He had especial pleasure in coupling with the toast 
of the visitors the name of Dr. Mortimer, because that gentleman had, 
in the establishment over which he presided (the City of London 
School), afforded a demonstration of the important truth that (so far, at 


least, as respected what is termed by writers on the subject of secondary — 


| education, that is, the education of children not belonging to the poorer 


the success of this institution was mainly attributable to the © 


t for the assiduity he evinces in superintending the affairs and | 


class), it was perfectly practicable to make arrangements for instructing 
in one day-school youths of different modes of religious belief. He 
(Mr. G.) believed such arrangements to be of the highest value, not, 
certainly, because he was desirous that persons of any faith should 


neglect religious education, but because he thought that, in schools of 


this comprehensive character, feelings of enlarged benevolence would be 
more easily developed, and ampler opportunities might be afforded for 
the early formation of literary and scientific tastes, than in any edu- 
cational establishments that had been or could be founded on a narrower 
basis ; and because he was convinced, that by that religious instruction 
which the young of every faith might and ought to receive apart, all 
would profit the more, in proportion as their hearts were expanded by 
goodwill for their fellow-creatures, and as their intellectual powers were 


| strengthened by the acquaintance gained from science with the works 


of the Supreme, and by the familiarity which literature bestows with 
the thouglits of the greatest minds of many times and countries. He 


(Mr. G.) was persuaded that, even with respect to primary education, 
or the education of the children of the poor, those of different beliefs 
might well, under carefully-framed regulations, be united in the same 
schools, without any interference with the rights of conscience. Indeed 
this was not a matter of mere speculation, for it had actually been done 
with success in parts of the continent. ‘in this country, however, the 
arrangements usually adopted for the education of the children of the 
humbler classes, were such as to involve the necessity of having distinct 
places of instruction for those of distinct religions. As long as this 
was the case, it behoved the Jews to take care that the schools for thezr 
poor should be constantly improved in proportion to the increased 
requirements, and increased educational skill, of the time. He rejoiced, 
therefore, at the statements made of the improvements already effected 


~ jn the Jews’ Free School, and of the determination of the Committee 


to persevere in a course of amelioration. And this satisfaction was, he 


was sure, fully shared by those generous friends whose health he now 
proposed (applause). 


The Rev. Dr. Mortimer, in returning thanks, alluded to the lively 


educational movement now stirring among the Jewish nation, and ob- | 


served, that at the public educational establishment over which he had 
the honour of presiding, the professors of the Jewish persuasion were 
placed on a footing of perfect equality with their Christian fellows, and 
were equally eligible with them for all the rewards there bestowed on 
scholastic proficiency. The Corporation of the City of London had 
wished that their school should be of a totally unsectarian character ; 


_and since he had held the head-mastership, he had endeavoured fully to 


act up to this wish; for he’ had ever considered that a man’s religious 


convictions were a matter between himself and his Maker only, and 


that nothing could justify us in attempting either to foree them or to 
make them a bar to his social or political advancement. To show 
the practical working of these principles in the City of London School, 
he might mention, that a Jewish pupil, Mr. Ernest Hart, a nephew 
of the gentleman then opposite to him (Mr. Lewis Levy) had but last 
midsummer borne away high honours, and would probably, next July, 
obtain a presentation to the University of London. He hoped, as these 
facts became more widely known, and the institution more extensively 
resorted to by members of the Jewish persuasion, to see similar in- 


stances. Nothing, he thought, could be so conducive to the establish- 


ment of mutual kindliness and good feeling between the members of all 
religious bodies, as their friendly amalgamation in institutions such as 


this ; and he did not despair of seeing the liberal principles so suc- || 
cessfully carried out in the City of London School, hereafter adopted — 


in other and similar establishments (applause). 
~ Henry Solomon, Esq., proposed the health of the Committee. He 
was bound to say, that the Committee of the Jews’ Free School gave 


place to none in their anxiety to spread the blessing of education among 


their poor brethren. He had much pleasure in coupling with the toast | 


the name of Walter Josephs, Esq., of whose efficiency all were 
Witnesses (cheers), | 


Walter Josephs, Esq., returned thanks. It was, indeed, a most im- 


portant institution. From 250 children originally educated within its. 


walls, it now numbered 1000, and he hoped the time was not far distant 


when not a single child among the poor will be without the blessing of 


education. He could answer for jhe Committee’s anxiety in that 


respect; all they wanted, was to have placed within their grasp the | 
Means to carry out their purpose (cheers). 


The healths of the gentlemen who composed the odes, the Stewards, 
the Masters, Mistresses and assistants, and the Chairman, were then 
given, and the company separated. | a | | 

We cannot close this report without calling the attention of the pro- 
vincial and colonial congregations to support this institution ; and the 


necessity will become apparent when we state, that these schools are | 


now training pupil teachers, who will be enabled to aid them materially 
in their desire for the spread of education among the poorer clasges of 


our brethren. 


, : Note.—Mr. Myers, who has for 24 years been Head Hebrew Master ofthe Talmud | 


Torah department of the Free School, has had the honour of having been the 
instructor in that sch®ol of many of our present ministers and teachers. We men- 


tion this for the purpose of giving honour where honour is due. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—When reading the letters from your different correspondents 


arising from some expressions used by Baptist Noel, I have been struck 


by the manner in which the great point of difference between Jews and 
Christians is evaded or avoided by them all. All other subjects are 
of comparatively small importance, but the consideration of infinite 
moment to both, is the enquiry whether Jesus of Nazareth be indeed 
the promised seed of the woman who should bruise the serpent’s head ? 


All the sacrifices offered since the fall of our first parents, and so fully 


and constantly enjoined by the Mosaic law, show the necessity of an 
atonement for sins committed against a God of infinite holiness, to 
whom justice as well as mercy are essential attributes. Did these sa- 
crifices prefigure the “ Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” of 
whom the prophet speaks; as “being wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities?” Isaiah liii, Was the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem the fulfilment of that promise? ‘“ Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, and shall call His name Immanuel,” Isaiah vii. 14. 
Again, Isaiah ix. 6,1 “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon His shoulders, and His name shall 


ene have complied with the wish of our correspondent, a highly respectable Chris- 


: y» by inserting ber letter, to prove to her that we are not afraid to insert articles 
althou Eh opposed to us, complimenting her on the mild and lady-like tone adopted. 


th 
Zechariah refer to this. rejection when he records the bless a 


_ Me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for Him 


| shall be a rejoicing, and her people a joy; yet, until the last few 


| of the approaching fulfilment of every glorious promise yet to be ful. 
filled in their eventful history. I am disposed to believe that they will, 
ere long be the successful instruments of spreading a Saviour’s redeem. 


of their Messiah and King, “ The word of the Lord shall go forth from 
| Jerusalem, and His law from Mount Zion.” Oh, that both Jews and 


replies to the ‘* Scriptural Enigmas.” Would it not be as well to limit 


to witness the emulation called forth by your weekly questions ; but the — 


the expectation of greater knowledge. With every good wish for the 
present, and continued prosperity of the Jewish Chronicle. : 


from fourteen to eighteen years.—Eb. | 


7; Old Church-street, Paddington, 


Cy 
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be called Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Miyht d.. — 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” ee Everlasting 
One of vour correspondents refers to the precious and sure : 
made to Israel of mercies yet to be poured out®in rich abund 
Goi’s ancient and chosen people. He cannot more firm| ‘wr 
ardently pray for their speedy fulfilment than I do, having oa - 
from infancy that their restoration will be indeed life from th 2 
and the commencement of that glorious epoch when * the hsieeded nig 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the seq : a 
then the grand question arises—Has not the Redeemer alread 
unto His own, and they received Him not? Does not 9 


ed promi 
habitants of 


Lam 
aware what meaning is assigned to these passages by your ae 


writers, for though feeling a strong interest in the Jewish nation and 
anxiously looking forward to that blissful period, “ when Jerusalem 


‘And I will pour upon the honse of David, and the in 
Jerusalem the spirit of grace and supplication, and they sha 


months, I have had no opportunities of intercourse with any professin 
Judaism. 

My opinions have been formed solely by searching the sacred 
records, and in humble dependence on that divine teaching which I be. 
lieve is never denied to the sincere inquirer for truth. 3 | 

The anxiety expressed in the Jewish Chronicle that the yeung should 
be well acquainted with the sacred scriptures, is to me a cheering sign 


ing love to the remotest regions of our globe, when under the dominion 


Christians would with heartfelt earnestness obey the injunction of their 
gracious Lord, and, in the words of inspiration ‘give Him no rest till 
He establish and till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” I dare 
hardly hope you will favour this letter with a place in your columns, 
yet its insertion would be a proof of impartiality which would greatly 
oblige, | | Eunice, 


THE SCRIPTURAL ENIGMAS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
Sir,—I have to apologise for claiming your attention, but wish to 
suggest for consideration, that it is scarcely fair, for the quite juvenile 
readers, to be placed in competition with those of maturer age in the 


the ages from nine to fifteen ? 
It has afforded much pleasure to my family cirele and little friends, 


ardour of the small aspirants for fame has been somewhat damped by 
the sucsess of those whose more advanced years would naturally induce 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 

[It is totally impossible to draw so fine a line as to age, as not to 
be subject to some objection. If, however, we should meet with sufli- 
cient support, we shall consider the propriety of offering two prizes 
each week, viz., one for ages not exceeding fourteen, and one for ages 


March 2nd, 1852. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to inform you, that your pee 
was the means of myself and ten of my family attending the ba 
for the relief of the destitute blind, at Willis’s Rooms, last Tuesday 
evening. At the same time I became a subscriber, and so pleased - 
I and those of my family who attended, that they are all looking 10l- 
ward to the next one that takes place for the benefit of our brethren. 
I also think it becomes every Israelite who wishes to promote os 
Jewish cause, to come forward and support your valuable nye 
Hoping you will be kind enough to forward a copy of your journa 
the enclosed gentleman every week, I] remain your humble servant, 
Louis Keyzok- 
March \st, 1852. 


THE JEWISH COLLEGE. 

Jewisu EpucaTIon AND MopeRN LITERATURE. 
Asutato e Dio lasutero. 


| e 
A MAN cannot be perfectly rational and utterly illiterate at ot mt 
time; he may be able to follow a thriving occupation, and 
less wealth, with the total ignorance of Lindley Murray, a” ned to 3 
arithmetic. But the good resulting from his labours 7 shat his 
narrow sphere; he leaves no legacy to mankind other 
gold may afford, according to his own limited powers of dis vios BA" 
But the works of learned men exist for ages after their ge? 

crumbled into dust: their books are the sacred urns treasuring 


of their imme 
parts of them which never could die—the mausoleums of th a 
We shall for the present Icave an answer to our readers generally ? eval by the Rev. 
time state, that we intend shortly to reply to a sermon on this text roo 
Dr, Cumming, when we shall go fully into this portion of at ™%™ 
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nds Speech is but transient and limited in its influence; but by 
it ags we transfer our thoughts and emotions to others—the grave is 


sen no harrier, the sea no division. Education is the cause of all social _ 


‘mprovement, the mainspring of reformation, the essence of faith and 
lief. The regeneration of a fallen race must begin in a land where it 

swith more toleration and sympathy than in other parts of the 
lobe where its remnants are scattered. But we want good men as well 
him are so; when they are miserable, he must participate in their 
Let him benefit a fellow-creature, there is always an approving 
eye to value his deed; let him injure a neighbour 


jround 
misery. 
yoice or a0 Almighty 


ere is a secret reproach in his ow 
or a relative, th P own bosom, a lurking } amounts to a positive disease, and they at least repay it with a smothered 


jisquietude, black as the darkness of night. 

The wealthy men amongst our community are at last beginnitig to be 
sonvinced that their taking an active part in the administration of the 
different institutions is as necessary to their welfare as funds are to 
support them. Donations are no longer lavished, regardless of the 
objects of the establishments for which they are bestowed. Honours, 
gunicipal and parliamentary, are sought for, not from views of selfish 


ambition, but with the motive of benefiting our fellow-creatures, by - 


gohting the battle of the weak against the strong, and the assertion of 
she superiority of right over might. on 


The Jewish College will not, I trust, be confined to an education 


merely for clerical purposes; but, by combining the advantages of a 


classical and scientific education with the guarantee of a religious one 
‘othe middle classes, present many a future aspirant to honours from a 


js good scholars. Man cannot feel truly happy, excepting when those — 
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authorities, and their owners compelled to return to the Josephstadt, 
the Ghetto of Prague, beyond the precincts of which they are now told 
they ought never to have ventured. The shops thus closed are said 
to be twenty in number.— Morning Chronicle. 


Vienna, Feb. 27th.—The Vienna papers of the 27th announce the aboli- 
tion of a singular poll-tax, levied on all Austrian Jews during their residence 
in Russia! The position of Jews in Austria is, perhaps, strange enough, 
to call for some explanation: it is nearly as bad as it was in England when 
King John drew their teeth to replenish his treasury. They represent, 


| without any question, all the wealth, intelligence, and industry of the em- 


pire, and -their aggregate number must be immense. Yet the dislike and 
contempt entertained towards them by the higher classes of Austrians 


hatred, embittered by so many long and weary years of oppression. Rich, - 
gifted, and wise, it is impossible to help thinking that the Jews have the 
best of it! Their contempt for the slow-witted and pedantic Germans 
would be unquestionably dhe juster of the two, were it not that here, as 
everywhere else, general ill-treatment has driven them to fish in troubled — 
waters, and their immense fortunes, larger than perhaps exist anywhere 


else in the world, are not always acquired by means which would bear the 


light. They mix themselves up in everything. They are bankers, mer- 
chants, tradesmen, horse-dealers, money-lenders, what you will, and often 
all these at once. A man who, in the morning, has got a fat slice out of a 
government loan, and passed the afternoon upon the bourse, starts off in the 


} evening to buy the crops, scarcely sown, of some impoverished and spend- 


thrift noble ; or lends him his money on the produce of his stud or his’ 
flocks three years hence. What is the result? Not only the present pro- 


| perty is in the hands of the Jews, but its’ future prospects ; and the only 


body which, even at the present time, sways the destinies of the mass, — 


and without the support of which the security of the aristocracy itself | 


- would be in danger. | 


At present our lteratc are but few and far between, although the © 
learned author of the biography of Lord George Bentinck, in his admi- | 


ration of the faith from which his family became apostates, extols its 


followers for having among their ranks adepts in the choral and musical — 
arts—continental fiddlers and finance ministers—but who, im fact, like 
the worthy Chancellor of the Exchequer, only bear the external sem- | 


blance of Jewish extraction. It required a pen steeped in the depravity 
of human life to issue to the curious world such trash as ‘‘ Jacob Ben- 


dixen. The hero, the beau-cdeal of a pupil of Esculapius, was fortu-— 


nately consigned to the tomb by the author who gave him birth, whom 
the public will doubtlessly in turn consign to the oblivion from whence 


he has transitorily emerged, and which work your reviewer has justly | Benjamin, or Moses Manasseh had become the purchaser 


Let us hope that a new era is dawning for Jewish literature, that our 
youth will be enabled to be acquainted with the laws of the material, 
mental, and moral universe; that their intelligence may spread itself 


far and wide, to cotintries where knowledge is gagged, and where, 


owing to the want of its expansion, men remain in a state of serfdom, 


ignorant of the glorious truths that it reveals: to them even the design — 
ofthe Almighty in the creation of the universe must be an enigma, . 


kindness and mercy attributes which are unknown— 


3322 
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As you have kindly given insertion to my rough sketches, I shall be 


fcouraged to resume them at an early period; meanwhile, it will be — 
ny design to collect statistical information concerning the Jewish com-_ 


munity; and perhaps it may be my lot to find, that the select vestry of 
‘he Spanish and Portuguese Congregation will be anxious, not only to 
"pose to my view their wnraudited accounts, but will direct their cour- 


ous secretary, Mr. S. Almosnino, to let me have access to all documents | 
relevant to the illustration of a subject which, however uninteresting it | 


rey be to them, is conducive to the spread of that intelligence which is 


¢ fountain of knowledge, and which shapes it into symmetry and 
srace. And not only should our own community possess that know- 
‘dge, but those condemning our religious creed, our organisation and 
"stitutions, should know what they approve of, and what they hold up 
‘ ndicule. To have a knowledge of a scene or a people, it is not 
‘ulfcient to behold it at once, so as to comprehend it in a single gaze, 
ut to consider it in detail, and pass successively from object to object. 
Islington, 1st March, 1852. 


Moses GUEDALLA. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. ere 
Ose, Jan. 2.—QOur venerable chief rabbi, Salamon Eger, has been 
“hered to his fathers. Yesterday his mortal remains were consigned 


oe dust. In his funeral procession people of all ranks and religious 
| ia oe of our town, joined to shew a mark of respect to departed 


He was distinguished by his great piety, high intellect, and 
Talmudic erudition. His memory will live in the hearts of 
who knew him 3135 Wt. 

formed, 


Ptofound 


“ton in Austria exists only in name, now that the revolution has 


bet crushed. The Jews of Prague have been made to feel the difference | 


ven the loud proclamation of a principle and the acts of a minister 


backed 


| Jacob Cohen (London), 13; Henr 


A, Feb. 20th.—Recent events, of which you have been duly | 
will have sufficed to have convinced most persons that religious | 


sho : an archbishop, On the 17th inst., at Prague, a number of | 
is Cnging to Hebrew tradesmen were shut up by order of the | 


way to get out of the scrape with advantage would be to do, what sooner or | 
later must be done, namely, make a second Judea of Austria at once, by 
allowing the Jews to purchase land, or annihilate the race utterly ! : . 
It can be satisfactérily proved by ancient records, as far back as the 
thirteenth century, that the Jews were allowed to purchase land and houses 
in Vienna; and a curious deed between a colony of Scotch monks, estab- 


| lished at Vienna by an imperial charter, to aid their countrymen during the 


Crusades, and certain Jews, sufficiently clears up all doubts on this point ; — 
subsequently, the privilege appears to have been lost, but there is no valid 
evidence to show that it was ever specially abolished by any decree of the 
diets ‘or the emperors. In 1848, when the revolution broke out, and pri- 
vileges of every conceivable kind were abolished on the one hand, and 
granted on the other, the Jews got back their old right of holding real pro- 


' perty. During the short period that they were allowed to enjoy it, some of 


the best estatesin Austria fell into their hands. You could not take up a 


newspaper without learning that Count Bela, or Rudolph Gotheoleogy, had 


brought his immense estates, somewhere or other, into the market, and Mr. 
Both parties — 


were satisfied. ‘The Lord of Gotheoleogy was enabled to make an arrange- 


ment with his creditors, and appeared again in his ancestral jewels at the 


next court ball. Mr. Manasseh had become a landed proprietor, and if left — 
alone would very soon have renounced Judaism, and his son or grandsdn 
would like enough have been an Austrian renowned for his anti-Jewish pre- 
judices. Government, however, grew frightened ; they did not mind, or 
rather, they could not help the whole country being practically in the hands 
of the Jews; but they seem seriously to have feared that things were going 
on too far, that the descendants of the twelve tribes would increase upon 
and overpower them; and—it rests upon very good authority, that not long 


ago, when a certain estate, belonging to a certain nobleman, was about to 


be sold, the gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion, who had mustered in con- 
siderable force, were politely, but significantly warned by the authorities, 


against making any bids ; for, if they did so, they would not be taken; and 
| the offender neglecting to take advantage of this friendly advice, would be 
| ejected from the room. Any person purchasing property, and being found 


out subsequently to be circumcised, will probably have it confiscated ; and 
those who now possess any are very likely some fine day to have it bought 


up from them by a most paternal and apostolic government. And so here — 


is the old war broke out, the old stern hostility of interests between the _ 
scattered tribes and their stranger lords, which has pained and shocked the 
philosopher for so many centuries.—Morning Post. oe | 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
For the Juvenile Readers of the Jewwsh Chronicle. — 
What extraordinary wise man possessed something material which 


could not well be classified under any of the three kingdoms ? 


The Preprietor of the Jewish Chronicle intends to present a copy of Lissack's 
‘‘ Jewish Perseverance” to any person who, on or before Tuesday, March 
16th, forwards to the Jewish Chronicle Office a correct answer to the above 
question. Contributors must specity their age, which must not exceed 
eighteen years. Each reply must contain the quotation in full, a failure in — 
which will subject it to reection. Inthe hope of giving general satisfaction, 
if more than one correct reply be received, the successful candidate for the 
prize will be determined by ballot. A | 


Solution of the Scriptural Enigma of the 20th of February. 
1 Kinos, xvii. 46. 

On reference to a ballot, Master Edward W. Yates, aged 12, of 34, 
Huskisson-street, Liverpool, became entitled to the prise, which can be 
had of our agent at Liverpool. 

The following, with their respective ages attached, also gave correct 
replies :— 


Hannah Abrahams (Norwich), 11 ; Esther Cohen (Norland-square), 14; 


Cohen (ditto), 12; Henry 8; J 

(ditto), 15; Abraham Jacobs (ditto), 13; M. H. Moses (ditto), 13. 
A prize, the Rev. B. H. Ascher’s “ Initiation of Youth,” is awarded 

to Master Henry S. Joseph, aged 15, for the best written reply. 


Jews’ OnpHay AsyLuM.—lIn justice to the worthy treasurer of this 
institution, Samuel Moses, Esq., we beg to correct an error is re 
graph of last week relating to that gentleman. We stated that the 
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duties of the office of treasurer had been discharged by him for “ seven” 
years—we ought to have stated “ thirteen” years. 


~ Sussex Hatri:—On Friday evening last the Rev. Robert Ainslie 
delivered a lecture to a crowded and attentive audience. The subject 
being the Persecution of the Jews in England. The reverend gentleman 
took an historicaland graphic view of the question from the first existence 
of the Jews in England to the present time, and at its close concluded a 

learned and eloquent lecture by expressing a hope that the days of Jewish 
persecution had passed away never more to return. The correspon- 
dence from Austria, inserted In our present number, and the conduct 
of the Swiss government towards the Jews, cause us to fear that the 
snake of persecution may be scotched but, to the disgrace of Christian 
men, not yet killed. A vote of thanks moved by the Rev. B. H. Ascher, 
seconded by the Rev. A. L. Green, and passed with acclamation, testified 
to the reverend lecturer how much his admirable lecture had been appre- 


ciated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Essays on Absalom—Reteived, Essays with the following initials: 5. V.—D. 1. A.— 
L. A.—E. L.—R. H.—J. L.—F ret not thyself because of evil 1729 
—Palmam qui meruit ferat--Tamquam sagitta velox. 

-Cyrus’s last communication is, from its tone, unsuited to our columns; to insert it 

would be carrying our impartiality too far. 

Received—‘“ Our Evening Walk,” and “ R. E. 8.” 


The Replies to the Scriptural Enigmas must be copied verbatim from the Bible, or 


they will be rejected. ; 


Received, for the relief of Henry Lazarus and Family, of Gravel-lane—From some 


Pupils of A. B. D., Sloane-street, 5s.; and a Bread, Meat, and Coal Ticket, per 


Messrs. Hart and Levy. | | 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientitic 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
-‘Tuurspay Eventine next, March llth, 1852, at half-past S o’clock, 
Mr. GEORGE DAWSON, A.M. (of Birmingham), 
On the Origin, Character, and Doings of the Anglo-Saxons. . 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, ls. | 
_ SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jewish Lying-In Charity, | 
(Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P.) 
YT\HE Governors, Subscribers, and Friends are respectfully informed, that a 


Dinner in aid of the above Charities, which have amalgamated for the purpose, — 


will take place at Syed’s German Hotel, No. 39, Finsbury-square, on Tuesday 
next, the 9th inst. | | 
_ Mr. JOSEPH MITCHELL in the Chair. 
Mr. I. L. Cowan, President of the Lying-In Charity. 
Mr. S. ABRAHAMS, President of the Widows’ Home. 
| Stewards, 
Messrs. L. Cohen, | 
H. Harris, | 
Joseph Lyons, 
John Mitchell, C. White, 
Joseph Myers, Woolf. 
| Dinner on Table at Six o’clock precisely. 
Tickets 5s. each, Dessert included, 


Messrs E Nathan, 
aa S. Silver, V.P. 
J. Solomons, 
I. Valientine, 


In appealing to the philanthropic for a twofold charity, the managers trust they may be | 


permitted to advance the claims of cach of the above charities, feeling assured that the 
simple narration of facts will create in the minds of all whose desire it is to ameliorate 
the condition of suffering humanity, a large amount of sympathy. 


Among the many institutions of intrinsic worth among our co-religionists, none ap- | 
peals more to the hearts of the community at large than the Jewish Lying-in Charity. — 


We need but picture the throes of travail, in connection with pinching poverty, at a 
time of utter helplessness, on the brink of life and death, when the mother and the babe 
need all the fostering care, kindly attention, and necessaries of life—then too often 
absent from the pillow of the sufferer ; the affluent, whose every sigh is hushed by the 
voices of many friends, whose every want is anticipated, can best judge how the poor 
lonely pining mother nestles her babe to her breast, which refuses to yield its proper 
nourishment. The result, alas! most frequently is (if even the mother and child rise in 


comparative health from the accouchement), the sufferings of the mother have taken | 


from her years of strength, and the child never recovers the deficiency of its infant 
nutriment, To meet this want, the Jewish Lying-in Charity urges its claims; it has 
been established six years, and expended during that period £600 in suppyling four hun- 
dred recipients with bread, meat, coals and grocery : whether this Charity céntinues its 
activity, or declines, the Jewish public has to decide, the laudable nature of the institu- 
tion gives us the most hopeful opinion of the result, | | 
In connection with the above Charity, is another possessing mote than ordinary claims. 
In obedience to the Divine command, not to close our hearts against the cry of the 


widow, as Jews, we should not allow the widow, deprived of all natural support, to end — 


her painful lot in the workhouse, as was the case before the establishment of this insti- 
tution. In operation seven years, it has expended £900 ; it funds are now very low, 
and its subscriptions very few ; unless immediate aid is bestowed, the straw-pallet and 
the poor-house must agaiyi be the last home of poor Jewish widows. 

The Managers respectfully intimate that donations in behalf of these Charities, will 


be thankfully received by Mr, Joseph Mitchell, at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 
Houndsditch, and will be duly acknowledged, 


By order 


ISAAC VALLENTINE, Hon. Sec. 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


N Sensex hereby given, that a Generat Court oF THE GovERNoRS AND 


SUBSCRIBERS to the above Charity will be holden on Sunday, March 7th, at 
elve for One o 


‘clock precisely, to confirm the following resolution:—* That 


Nacancies be declared for the admission of Two additional Orphans deprived of One 
(By order) 


t only.” 
FRANKLIN, Sec. pro tem. 
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(OTS Hospital, Mile Ena. 


For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment 
ij hee Annual General Court of the Governors of this Institution Pf 
held at 


the House, Mile End, on Sunday, the 14th March, at 19 o'clock ; 
noon precisely, for the purpose of confirming the Election of Hon in the Fore. 
also to receive the Annual Report on the State of the Charity, a ripe ficers. 
business as may occur. | Ane fOr such other 
The Chair will he taken at Twelve o'clock 


_ (By order) precisely, 


8. SOLOMON, 


Teas, from 3s. 6d. to 5s.; Green Teas, 4s. to 6s. 6d.; 
all other articles equally reasonable, 


Jews’ Infant School, 
- BALL in aid of the Funds of t ituti " 
Thursday, the 22nd of April a Cn take place on 
: WALTER JOSEPHS, 
| | Honorary Secreiary 
GROCERIES FOR 
Under the especial sanction of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
Central Metropolitan | 
Wholesaleand Family Tea and Grocery Establish 
ment, 
THE POST-OFFICE, 6, HIGH-STREET, NEWINGTON BUTTS, 
LLIS A. FRANKLIN and Co. desire to acquaint the Jewish Pybj 
| have just completed their arrangements for the coming Passover, having laid 
in an entirely new and carefully-selected stock of every descri 


| tion of 
adapted for the occasion, which will be supplied, as heretofore, at strictly rsa 
prices, being the same as charged by them throughout the year; viz., Good Black 


Coffees, 1s. to Is. 8d, and 


16th February, 1852. 


N.B. Orders for MATZAS taken charge of for the convenience of country families, 


An early transmission of Orders is particularly requested. 


- sion to the several days of the Creation; Prayers for Sabbath, New Moon, and the 
|| various Fasts and Festivals. Likewise Pravers adapted to various occasions:—jor 
a birthday—-for parents—on the day of betrothal—on the day of marriage. Prayer 


| circumcision—on the day of giving a name to achild. Prayer for a sick child—of — 


| morning—before and after meals—prayers in the evening—on the anniversary of 
|] the death of a parent (Jahrzeit)—and several other prayers suitable to different 
} occasions. Faithfully translated from the German Prayer Book for Jewish Females, 


| lated and Edited by M. H. Bresslau, 18, Mansell-street, Goodman’s Fields, where 


To the Governors and Subscribers of the Jews 


_ preter to the Court of Appeal, Ellerbeek lez Bruxelles. 


Just left the press, and will be ready for delivery on the 10th instan 
stitched; 1s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt, and lettered, 


mad mann 
DEVOTIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ISRAEL, | 
is a Collection of Brief and Concise Supplications in Eaglish for Jewish 
Females, and containing a Prayer for every day in the week, with special ally: 


t, price Is,, 


of a wife for jthe husband—during pregnancy—after confinement—on the eve of 
a wife for a sick husband—in sickness—thanksgiving after recovering from sickness. 


Prayer of an orphan—of a widow at the grave of a husband—on future life—for 
fortitude, after sustaining an injury or injustice. Likewise prayers at rising in the 


in general domestic use among Jewish Females throughout the Continent, Trans- 


further particulars may be obtained. 


| Orphan Asylum. 
_LApIEs AND GENTLEMEN, 
HE office of Secretary to the above Institution having been declared vacant, | 
take the earliest opportunity of soliciting the favour of your votes and support 
at. the ensuing Election. Having been Assistant-Secretary at the Great Synagosie | 
for four years will, I trust, carry some influence in my behalf; and permit me to 
assure you, that if favoured by your selection, my gratitude shall be evinced by my 
endeavours to promote the welfare of the Institution. I have the honour to be, — 
Your obedient servant, 
| MYERS. 


March 5th. 


| Mr. LEWES JACKSON, | 
RINCIPAL of the Brussels Academy for Young Gentlemen of the Jewish Per: 
suasion, has the honour of informing his Friends and Patrons, that as his 
avocations will not admit of his visiting England henceforth more than once a Veal, 
viz., at the Passover Holidays, he respectfully begs those who may be desirous 0! 
confiding their children to him to prepare accordingly. em 
As an English School, its routine embraces all the branches of a Collegiae 
Education, both Classical, Commercial, and Mathematical. The Pupils constant! 
enjoy the fond care of home. Rapid proficiency in the English, French, and Get- 
man languages, is insured by the constant supervision of native resident rr 
No VAcATIons—No SEPARATE TABLE. For particulars apply to No. 25, Noro’. 
street, Strand; 79, Fenchurch-street, City; or of Mr. Lewis Jackson, Legal ster 


— 
| Ladies or Gentlemen 
{AN be accommodated with Board and Lodging, or with Board only, 0% "% 


| n’s 
terns, at Mrs. MILuINGEn’s, 40, GREAT PRESCOTT-STREET, ee 


Passover. 

NE or Two Gentlemen may be accommodated with Board during the - the 
Holidays in a respectable Jewish family, residing in the City. Apply 

Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Wanted Immediately, 


power 
Jewish Youth, about 18 years of age, of business habits, for @ Sel 
and General Salesman. Apply to A. Myer, Pawnbroker, Bye-street, 


This advertisement will not be repeated. 
D. LEVY, 


Three Tuns, Smallbrook-Street, Bi ngha® 


OST respectfully informs his Friends and the Public, that 7 can ry jos 
M a few persons during the ensuing Passover with excellen , 
charge of 25s. each; and other weeks at thelow charge of 18s. 

or 3s, a single day. An Ordinary every day at 1s. each. 


Good Rum and Shrub for the Holidays. 
wa, 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph hell, at the Printing Office 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Ci Place, London Wall, and publ 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London , Liverpool; M. H. 

Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester ; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingboe F pay, march 


| | 
tual , 
4 
>. 


